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fates. 
ISLES OF THE SIRENS. 
I could scarcely be in the neighbourhood of | 
Naples without paying a visit to the celebrated | 
islands of the Sirens (** Insule Sirenuse ”), which 
later geographers have placed on the north side 
of the Bay of Salerno, about ten miles from 
Amalfi. It is Homer (Od. xii. 39, &c.) that first 
sings of these mythical beings; and, according to | 
the poet, Ulysses in his wanderings through the 
Mediterranean, when he approached the island, on 
the lovely beach of which the Sirens were sitting, 
by the advice of Circe, stuffed the ears of his 
companions with wax, and tied himself to the 
mast of the vessel, that they might not be allured 
to land by their melodious singing. If the islands 
still continue in the same state that they were in 
ancient times, it is difficult to understand how 
they should have been selected as the residence of | 
these fair ladies. They are three rocky islets, 
now called I Galli, being a little more than a 
mile from the shore, without herbage. treeless, 
and even destitute of water. 
I approached them from Sorento, the birth- 
e of Tasso, crossing the ridge that runs down 
to the point opposite to the island Capri, and 
descending by a flight of steps to Scaritojo. This 
ridge is known to Ovid ( Met. xv. 710) as “Sur- | 
rentini Colles,” and produced what was considered | 
by the ancients as excellent wine. The islets | 


lie together in a kind of circle, and along with 
two sharp-pointed rocks, are of the same minera- 


| logical structure as the neighbouring continent. 


The largest islet, called Isola Lunga, about half a 


| mile in circumference, is situated to the east of 


the smaller ones. There is no regular landing- 
place, so that you have to climb up a precipitous 
rock of nearly one hundred feet. You then find 
yourself on a rugged ridge, and on proceeding a 
little to the south you come upon a level piece of 
ground, where the remains of buildings are seen. 
This plot of ground is about twenty yards in 
breadth and sixty in length. There is a vault 
remaining, which seems to have been added to 
some older edifice, and the bricks are of the same 
kind as are found in Roman buildings; so that 
I have little doubt that this was the site of 
some ancient villa, though in summer it must 
have been nearly uninhabitable from the heat. 
The extreme southern point is entirely rock, and 
never had any building upon it. On the highest 
point there is an old tower, to which there is now no 
entrance, but by dint of scrambling I managed to 
get in at one of the windows. Two half-ruined 
rooms are all that now remain. On the western 
part of the island you find a small part of a build- 
ing, and around it a few burnt-up plants and 
flowers, but trees do not seem ever to have existed 
on it. I then rowed to the higher of the other 
two, called I] Castelletto, which lies about a qua~- 
ter of a mile distant, and ascended to a tower bv 


| aregular road: it looks like a carriage-road, which 


had never been finished, as you mount the last 
forty feet by steps. This is evidently a medieval 


| building, and we know from history that it was 
| used as a state prison by the republic of Amalfi, 


where they confined their doges when they had 
become intolerable by their tyranny. Rowing to 
the most southerly island, Isola Rotonda, I 
scrambled to the highest point: it is much more 
level and better adapted for building than either 
of the other two, yet there is not the slightest 
vestige of an editice of any description. Such is 
the present appearance of the celebrated Islands 
of the Sirens; one of them bold and picturesque, 
the other two of a tame and uninteresting cha- 
racter. 

Virgil (4£n, v. 864) speaks of them in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat. 

Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos, 
Tum rauca assiduo ionge sale saxa sonabant.” 

During summer they must always be subject 
to intense heat, as they are sheltered by the lofty 
ridge of St. Angelo from every wind except the 
south and west. 

These, however, are not the only islands that 
have had the honour of being connected with the 
name of the Sirens. I once found myself on the 
opposite peninsula to the south of the Bay of 
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Salerno, and had climbed to the highest peak of 
Mount Stella in search of the ruins of Petilia. 
As I reached the pinnacle, the sun was approach- 
ing the sea horizon, and shed a golden li 
the precipitous shore beneath, and there I looked 
down on an islet, now Licosa, the ancient Leu- 
ersia. It shone like gold from the refracted rays 
of the sun, and I could believe would be a plea- 


t over | 


sant residence, as it stands out into the sea about | 


& quarter of a mile from the mainland, and catches 
the breeze from whatever direction it blows. 
Strabo (vi. 252) says that it derived its name from 
one of the Sirens who had perished here. I 
heard afterwards that both on the island and on 
the land around the promontory there are re- 
mains of ancient buildings, me | 

believe it to have been a favourite residence for 
the wealthy Romans. On every pleasant spot as 
I travelled to the south I foun 
Romans, who had in imperial times the same love 
of the “dolce far niente” that the Neapolitans 
have inherited from them. 

Again: on the coast of Calabria, two hundred 
miles south of this spot, I came upon another 
islet, known to the ancients as Ligeia, which was 
also regarded as an island of the Sirens. It is 
found about a mile from the shore in the Gulf of 
Terina, and is now called Pietra de la Nave. It 
is a mere rock, and I was told by an intelligent 
gentleman, Don Michele Procida, who had a large 


traces of the | 


I can readily | 








the columns of “ N. & Q.” may not be considered 
wastefully occupied by a note on the subject for 
the consideration of any future biographer of 
Chaucer. 

In matters of this nature tradition is of no 
slight authority ; and for four hundred years tra- 
dition has coincided with the statement that 
Chaucer died in 1400 at the age of seventy-two, 
It was not until 1808, when Godwin published 
his Life of the poet, and in it Chaucer's deposition 
made at Westminster in October 1386 in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, in which docu- 
ment itis said that he “ was of the age of forty and 
upwards,” and “had been armed twenty-seven 
years,” that any doubt arose upon the subject. 

If this new evidence could be trusted, it would 
make Chaucer's age at his death about fifty-two 
instead of seventy, and his entry into military 
service at about thirteen. 

As it is admitted that there certainly are errors 
as to the ages of other witnesses in this matter, I 


| venture to think that there is a very pal 


property in Calabria, and spent the summer very | 


pleasantly on the shore close to the ruins of Terina, 
that there are no remains of buildings upon the 
rock. Cravrurp Tart Ramace. 


THE DATE OF CHAUCER'S BIRTH. 


error in the case of Chaucer. 

That a man who died at or about fifty-two years 
of age should in one of his poems, “The Cuckow 
and the Nightingale,” describe himself as “olde and 
unlusty,” is not what one would expect. While 
Spenser, whose intense admiration of Chaucer's 
genius must undoubtedly have led him to inquire 
into the circumstances of his life, &c., would 
scarcely write of him, had he died at the earlier 
age, as 

“ Old Dan Geffrey (in whose gentle spring 
The pure well-head of poetry did dweil).” 


| And these are instances, be it remembered, which 


The Saturday Review, of April 15 contains an | 


article which, relating as it does to one of the 
first and one of the greatest of our English poets, 
must attract a good deal of attention. I have 
read it with great interest, for it discusses the 
date of Chaucer's birth. 

Some thirty-five or forty years since, when a 
few encouraging words from that distinguished 
antiquary, my ever kind friend Mr. Douce, 
awakened in me the ambition (long since extin- 
guished) of connecting my name with the Can- 
terbury Tales—those marvellous pictures of social 
life in England in the fourteenth century—I took 
considerable pains to examine the question whether 
Chaucer was born in 1328, as generally believed 


might be greatly multiplied. 

Moreover, is not this theory of the death of 
Chaucer at this early age contradicted by Occleve’s 
well-known and striking portrait; as well as by 
Green's description of him, probably derived from 
tradition, in which he speaks of Chaucer's.“ silver 
haires both bright and sheen,” and adds, “his 
beard was white” ? 

Again : from his earliest biographer, Leland, to 
one of the latest of his editors, Mr. Wright, all have 
concurred in speaking of Chaucer as a scholar: 
“ He was certainly,” says Mr. Wright, “ a man of 
extensive learning, and had the education of & 
gentleman.” 

But if he “was armed” at thirteen, or there- 


| about, how and where was he to acquire this 


“from some inscription on his tombstone,” to use | 


the words of Tyrwhitt, or about 1346, as recorded 
in the report of his evidence in the great Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy. 

As the conclusion at which I arrived was in 
favour of the earlier date, and consequently the 
severse of that of the Saturday Reviewer, I trust 


| 
| 





learning? What becomes of his residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or at any Inn of Court? 
These are difficulties which may well cause some 
hesitation in receiving implicitly the statements 
which Chaucer is supposed to have made. As, on 
the other hand, this record is inconsistent with 
all that has hitherto been received and ae 
with respect to the poet’s age, is it possible 
sestnelie the two statements ? Perhaps an e3- 
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. : | 
amination of the passage, not in a translation, but 


as it stands in the original, may help us. 

The e which has raised all this coil about 
the date of Chaucer’s birth runs as follows. My 
transcript is, no doubt, sufliciently accurate; 
though, it having been made so many years since, 
I cannot speak very positively. In the essential 

ints I know it is. 

It will be seen, in the first place, that Chaucer 


| binding even now. 


does not himself say that he is “forty and up- | 


wards.” That is recorded of him, and not de- 
clared by him; but let that pass : — 

“Geffray Chaucere, Esquier, del age de xl. ans 
et plus, armeez par xxvij ans, produit &c.” 


Perhaps the sight of this entry will suggest to 
the reader, as it did to me, what is a very easy 
solution of the difficulty. It requires the mere 
transposition of two letters. 
not in Arabic, but in Roman numerals. Suppose, 
and the supposition is not very farfetched, that 
the scribe wrote x. (forty) inadvertently for Lx. 
(sixty). This would make the year of his birth 
1326 instead of 1328, only two years earlier, instead 
ofeighteen years later, than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, and allow time for the education which he 
clearly had received; and by this very simple 
change I venture to think we arrive at something 
like the real truth as to “Old Dan Geffrey’s” 
i and remove a stumbling-block out of the way 
of the future biographers of the poet. 

Witr1am J. THoms. 


AN OLD DUTCH NEWSPAPER. 

I have had in my possession for some short 
time a typographical curiosity in the shape of an 
early Dutch newspaper, entitled “ Ordinarise Mid- 
del-weeckse Courante, Anno 1652, No. 2,” which 
is stated at the end to have been “ Ghedruckt tot 
Amsterdam Voor de Weduwe van Francoys Lief- 
houdt, Boeck-verkoopfter op den Dam, int Groot 
Boeck den 9 Januarij, Anno 1652.” This news- 
paper consists of a single sheet of large octavo 
paper, being about the size of an entire page of 
the Cornhill, and printed close up to the margins. 
It is printed in two columns on both sides of the 

aper, and in black letter. It contains news from 
aples of Dec. 8, 1651, from Rome of 12th ditto, 
from Vienna (“ Weenen”) of 20th ditto, from 
London of 29th ditto, from Paris of 30th ditto, 
&e. &. The London paragraph contains allu- 
sions to the state of Ireland, to “de Generael 
Cromwel,” “ Generael Major Overton,” “ Mar- 
quys Huntley,” &c. &c. 
the history of this ancient scrap is a little 
curious. I happened one day to purchase at an 
old book-shop a little Dutch-English phrase-book, 
entitled (in Dutch and English )— 

“The English Schole-master; or Certaine Rules and 

Helpes whereby the Natives of the Netherlandes may bee 


The age is recorded 


| a very curious production. 











in a short time taught to read, understand, and speake 
the English tongue.” 

_ This book is a 12mo, published at Amsterdam - 
in 1646. It had been more recently bound, how- 
ever, as I found the newspaper I have described, 


| in two pieces, inside the boards, as one sometimes 


sees music and printed matter incorporated wit! 
I extracted it and got it care- 
fully mounted, and it is now, with the exception 
of one or two lines about the middle, so perfect 
that anyone acquainted with the Dutch tongue 
would easily be able to read the whole of it. 

I take the liberty of sending you this short 
notice of the Middel-weeckse Courante, in case it 
may be of interest to some of your antiquarian 
readers; and I shall be happy, if any one does 
take any interest init, to afford such opportunities 
for examination of it as may be arranged. 

I may add that the little phrase-book is in itself 
It contains at the end 
some “forms” of mercantile writs, of which I 
append that for “a bill of lading after the Hol- 
land manner,” and “a bill of exchange.” The 
form of the latter is, I believe, nearly identical 
with that still in use. You will understand that 
the Dutch and English are printed in parallel 
columns, 


1. “I, J.P. of Amsterdam, master under God of mv 
ship called the Saint Peter at this present lying ready iu 
the river of Amsterdam to saile with the first good winde 
which God shall give toward London, where my right 
unlading shal be, acknowledge and confes that I have 
receaved under the hatches of my foresaid ship of you 
S. J. merchaunt, to wit, four pipes of oile, two chests « f 
linnen, sixteen buts of currents, one ball of canvase, five 
bals of pepper, thirteen rings of brasse wyer, fiftie bars 
of iron, al dry & wel conditioned, marked with this 
marke standing before, all which I promise to deliver (if 
God give me a prosperous voyage with my said ship) at 
London aforesaid, to the worshipful Mr. A. J. to his fac- 
tour or assignes, paying for the fraight of the foresaid 
goods 20fs by the tun. And for the performance of this 
before written I bind myself and all myne estate and my 
foresaid ship with all its appurtenances. In witnes whereof 
I have signed three instruments hereof with my name or 
my purser in my behalf al of one contents, the one being 
performed the other to be of no force. 

Written in Amsterdam the fift day of September, in the 

yeare 1646. 
J. P.” 

2. “ In Amsterdam the 5 September, 1649. 

For li 100 starlinge. 

At usance not having my first pay this my second of 
exchange to Mr. P. L. or assignes one hundred pounds 
sterling, the valew received here of Mr. J. H. make good 
payment and place it to accompt as per advise. 

Your loving friend, 
J.N. 
To Mr. J. G. 

Merchaunt in Amsterdam.” 

CHARLES BAXTER, 
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VERSES BY GENERAL BURGOYNE ON LORD 
PALMERSTON’S MARRIAGE. 


I was rummaging among some old papers the 
other day, and found the following copy of verses, 
written by the late General Burgoyne (author of 
The Heiress and other works), and addressed to 
his friend Viscount Palmerston (father of the 
Premier) on his first marriage with Frances, 
daughter of Sir Francis Poole. They belonged to 
a relation of mine, who was an intimate friend of 
General Burgoyne, and used to speak of his con- 
versation as the most delightful thing possible in 
the small hours of the morning (1 and 2 a.m.): 
he was very fond of late hours when he could get 
any one to sit up with him, and few were found 
to object. These verses appear to me to be very 
well worth preservation. I have never seen them 
in any collection of his works, nor in any maga- 
zine, nor do I believe they have ever been printed. 

I have often seen it stated that General Bur- 
goyne was a natural son of Lord Bingley; an 
assertion perfectly unfounded in fact, and I have 
wondered that it has not been contradicted by his 
son the present Field-Marshal. His descent from 
the family of Burgoyne, baronet, is clearly given 
in Burke's Pee rage and Baronetage, and the rela- 
tionship was always acknowledged by the late 
Sir Roger and Lady Frances Burgoyne. 


Perhaps you may think the verses too long for | 


insertion ; if so, make what use of them you will. 
I have another copy of verses addressed to his 
wife, Lady Charlotte Burgoyne, on her endea- 
vouring to dissuade him from going on a dan- 
gerous expedition. 


PALMERSTON ON HIS 
oct. 6, 1767. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO VISCOUNT 
MARRIAGE WITH FRANCES POOLE, 


“ While, Palmerston, the public voice 
Displays, in comments on thy choice, 
Praise, censure, or surprise, 
Blames thy disinterested part, 
Or interest finds, in warmth of heart, 
Where Fanny’s treasure lies. 


“ Fain would my muse, tho’ rude, sincere, 
One humble artless wreath prepare 
lo bind her lovely brow; 
With thee, would hail th’ auspicious morn, 
Attend the bride she can’t adorn, 
And bless the nuptial vow. 


“ Let the dull claims of due esteem 
To lukewarm crowds be praise supreme, 
I found pretensions higher : 
For know, the heart now taught to beat 
With friendship’s sacred temperate heat, 
Has once been tried in fire, 


“ *Twas mine to see each opening charm, 
New graces rise, new beauties warm, 
"Twas mine to feel their power : 

Nature and morals, just and pure, 
For thee have made the fruit matare, 
Since I adored the flower. 








“ After hard conflict, passion cooled ; 
Discretion, reason, honour ruled 
O’er the subsiding flame ; 
| And Charlotte,* to my vacant breast, 
With kindred charms and virtues blest, 
A sweet successor came. 
“ Some years of love we've numbered o’er; 
And, oh! to many many more 
May Heaven the term extend, 
To try with thee the pleasing strife, 
Which boasts the most deserving wife, 
Who proves the truer friend.” 
H. W. L, 


[ We shall be glad to receive them.—Ep, “N. & Q.”) 


“THE Rotirap.”—Will no competent hand be 
tempted to give us a new edition of The Rolliad 
with such explanatory notes as are now needed 
by ordinary readers, but the competent writers of 
which are now rare and every day becoming 
more nuch so that the class will soon be 
extinct? When the task was suggested to Mr. 
Wilson Croker, he mentioned the late Lord Lans- 
downe and Samuel Rogers as better qualified than 
himself, and that his hands were otherwise full. 
Could Lord Stanhope be induced to condescend 
so to employ the special knowledge of that period 
of English political life with which he must be 
more amply provided than any other man? 

J. H.C. 

| We are sure that all the readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
join with us in acknowledging the value of the suggestion, 
in recognising Lord Stanhope’s peculiar fitness for the 
task, and in most earnestly hoping that he may find it 
consistent with other claims upon his time to undertake 
what in his hands would become a very important con- 
tribution to the history of political satire in Eng 
Ep. “N. & Q.”] 

Krppis’s Copy oF THE “ BioGRAPHIA BRITAN- 
nica.”—I have recently discovered that I have 
been for some time the unconscious possessor of 
a copy of the first edition of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, which proves unmistakably to have been 
the working copy of Dr. Kippis, the editor of the 
unfinished second edition, The margins of many 
of the pages are literally covered with the Doc- 
tor’s notes in shorthand, and I have taken out of 
the volumes a sufficient number of loose memo- 
randa to make a small volume, some of which are 
in his handwriting, and others notes communi- 
cated to him. The manner in which the second 
edition was to be completed is clearly indicated 
by the marginal notes. I shall be most happy t© 
show the volumes to any one interested in them. 

JosrepH Lemvet CHESTER. 
16, Linden Villas, Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 

Sappa-Day Hovses, on Noox Hovses.—A 
recent number of The Traveller (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts) furnishes the following account :— 


80, 80 





nd.— 


* Lady Charlotte Stanley, daughter of Edward eleventh 
Earl of Derby. 
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“At Townsend Centre there is still standing one of | The blind and the stubborn Jew Thee betraying. 


these relics of a former time, a Sabba-day or Noon House. 

« Before the modern conveniences of stoves and furnaces 
for warming chyrches, it was very desirable, after at- 
tending service in a cold meeting-house, to have some 
place during the intermission where the sufferers could 
go and warm themselves and eat their lunch. Some used 
to go to neighbouring houses that were kindly opened 
for particular friends ; others went to the tavern, which 
always kept an open door and an open bar; others built 
for themselves what were called Sabba-day or Noon 
Houses. 

“The pastor of the Congregational church in Town- 
send, in a recent historical discourse, describes these 
houses. Like the one now standing at Townsend, they 
consisted of four rooms ten or twelve feet square, with a 
fireplace in each room. They were generally built at the 
united expense of four or more persons, to be occupied 
only on the Sabbath by their respective families and such 
guests as they invited to join with them. Dry fuel was 
kept on hand ready for kindling fires, and usually a 
barrel of cider for each family was placed in the cellar. 

“On the morning of the Sabbath, the owner of each 
room deposited in his saddle-bags the necessary refresh- 
ments for himself and family, and took an early start for 
the sanctuary. He first called at his noon-house, built 
tire, deposited his luncheon, warmed himself and family, 
and at the hour of worship they were all ready to sally 
forth and to shiver in the cold during the morning ser- 
vice at the house of worship. At noon they returned to 
their noon-house with invited friends, where a warm 
room received them. The saddle-bags were now brought 
forth, and their contents discharged on the table, of 
which all partook a little. Then each in turn drat 
from the pitcher or mugs of cider which had been brought 
from the cellar. This service being performed, and thanks 
returned, the remaining time was spent in reading notes 
and discussing the morning sermon, a chapter from the 
Bible or from some other book of a religious character ; not 
unfrequently prayer was offered before retiring again to 
the sanctuary for the afternoon worship. At the close of 
the services of the afternoon, if the weather was severely 
cold, the family returned to the noon-house to warm 
themselves before going home. The fires were then 
extinguished, the saddle-bags gathered up, the house 
locked, and all returned home.” 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


“Tne Dream or Hoty Mary.’ —The fol- 
lowing, which I extract from the Church Times, 
(March 17, 1871), shows how old customs are kept 
tn in out-of-the-way districts among the Welsh. 

le writer says there are old people who never 
retire to rest without saying their Pader and th« 
Breuddwyd Mair, or Dream of the B. V. Mary. 
He gives this translation of the latter: — ? 


“ Holy Mother Mary, why art thou weeping ? 
am not weeping, my-Son, but dreaming. 

Holy Mother Mary, What is thy dream ? 
I see Thee taken, my Son, and crucified, 
And the son of perdition, blinded and deceived, 
Thrusting his spear point into Thy side, 
And Thy most Holy Blood flowing a stream. 

“ Holy Mother Mary, art thou sleeping ? 
No, my beloved Son, but I am dreaming ? 
What, Holy Mother, dost thou see in thy dream ? 
I see Thee persecuted, insulted, and despised, 
And hung on the cross and eracified, 


Wine to nourish, water to cleanse, 
He who repeateth this thrice before sleeping 
Need fear no unholy thought or dreaming. 


“ Holy Mother Mary, art thou sleeping ? 
Yes, beloved Son, and dreaming. 
What seest thou in thy dream ? 
I see Thee persecuted, caught, and to the cross nailed, 
And a blinded man, by the wicked one deceived, 
Thy holy left side with spear piercing, 
And Thy beloved and blessed Blood flowing. 
True is the dream of Holy Mary : 
He who knows it and repeats it thrice before sleeping, 
No unholy dream shall disturb him, 
He shall never tread the regions of hell.” 
Joun Piecor, Jun. 


FrEencH WooD-PIGEONS DRIVEN BY THE WAR 
To EneLtanp.—Fluellen told us the connection 
between Macedon and Monmouth; and a writer 
on the doings of the Pytchley, in Land and Water 
for March 25, has pointed out the possibility of a 
connection between the siege of Paris and the 


flocks of wood-pigeons in England. He says:— 


“The woods are still wintry-looking, the primroses, 
violets, and anemones only just beginning to open; the 
golden catkins of the sallow are the only conspicuous 
flowers. There have been unusually large flights of 
wood-pigeons this winter ; they have come in search of 
the acorns which have been so plentiful ; but the popular 
belief is, that they are natives of France, driven across 
the Channel by the noise of the war, or, as one old man 
expressed it, by the loombe ring over there. I have also 
seen more stock doves and more hooded crows than I have 
ever noticed before. Old Perkins, the Drayton keeper, 
who, in his eighty-fourth vear, was out on a pony, and 
thoroughly enjoying the sport, told me that he had never 
seen so many pigeons before. He is a good authority, 
having, before he became a gamekeeper, spent more days 
and nights in the woods and seen more sport in an 
irregular way than any man in the county.” 





This extract seems to me to be worthy of pre- 
servation in these pages. CuTHBERT BEDE. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE Pavement.” — This 
phrase, used by Count Bismarck in December, 
1870, scornfully to designate the Provisional 
Government of France, is of course a figurative 
expression common enough. “Etre sur,le pavé” 
is to be houseless, on the streets. “ Un batteur 
de pavé”’ is one who has, in our slang phrase, 
the “key of the street.” The “ Messieurs et 
Madames du pavé,” those gentlemen and ladies 
whose respectability is of the smallest kind, al- 
most in fact inappreciable. We too have some 
such slang in our tongue, ¢. e. “ nymphs of the 
pave,”—a phrase not noticed by the ingenious 
compiler of Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. It is, 
however, curious to find an almost exact parallel 
to Bismarck’s phrase, which in its contemptuous 
vigour struck the British public as something 
new, in the works of one of the most eloquent of 
our statesmen. In Burke’s scathing attack upon 
some of his noble antagonists he uses a very 
similar phrase, e. g. :— 
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“If I should fail in a single point I owe to the illus- 
trious persons, I cannot be supposed to mean the Duke 
of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale of the House of 


Peers, but the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauder- | 
dale of Palace Yard! there they are on the pavement, there | 


they seem to come nearer to my humble level.”—Burke’s 
Yorks, Bohn’s edition, 1861, vol. v. p. 114. “ A Letter 


to a Noble Lord.” 
Hatin FRIswe tt. 


74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


Queries. 


Austin Famiry.—Since sending my first query 
on this subject, I find from a reliable source that in 
1658 Richard Austin was a freeman of the city of 
London. His will was proved at the Court of 
Probate, Middlesex, in 1704, “‘ when Samuel and 
Joseph appraised the estate of their honoured 
father Richard, and Samuel administered thereon.” 

I have already given William Austin “of 
Surry,” the father of Mary, as ascertained by 


Mary’s monument in Kencott church, Oxon. This 


Mary was born in 1615, and, so far as dates are 


concerned, she might be a sister of the above- | 


named Richard. Can any of your correspondents 
show whether this Richard was the son, or any 
relation, of William Austin “ of Surry” ? 

W. M. H. Cavurcn. 


AUTHORS WANTED. — 
“ But as for Jenny Jessamy, Betty Barnes, and their 


compeers, I never buy any of them, though I have looked | 


over the two last I have named, in their passage between 
Lady Northumberland and Mrs. Kingdom.”— Letter from 
the Duchess of Somerset to Lady Luxborough, Decem- 
ber 31, 1751. 
Who wrote those two works named; or are 
they the names of writers of the time? W. P. 

The History of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, in 3 vols. 
1753, is by Mrs. Eliza Haywood, who for the looseness of 
her early productions is gibbeted in The Dunciad, book ii. 
lines 157-166.—The History of Betty Barnes, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1752, is an anonymous novel, written (says the 
Monthly Review, vii. 470) for the kitchen. ] 

“ ZZsor’s Fansites”: Bewitcx.—I have a volume 
of— 

“Fables of Zsop and others, &c., by S. Croxall, D.D. 
The Sixteenth Edition, carefully revised and improved.” 
1798, pp. 329. Woodcuts, 195. 
Are the woodcuts by Bewick ? W.S. 

{The woodcuts in this volume do not appear to be 
from the graver of the Bewicks. There was an edition of 


The Fables of Esop published at Newcastle in 1818, 8vo, | 


with designs on wood by Thomas Bewick ; but the greater 
number of cuts in this volume were designed by R. John- 
son. | 

“ ArnspuTnonot”: “ RutnvEN”: HOW PRO- 
NOUNCED ?—Will some well-informed Scotchman 
tell me where the accent ought to be laid in 
the name Arbuthnot? I have heard natives of 
Scotland place it on the second syllable; but in 
England it is commonly laid on the first. The 


i 


famous wit was evidently called Arbuthnot by 
his friends. Pope, in his Epistle, says — 
“To second, Arbuthnot, thy art and care.” 
More than six years ago (“N. & Q.” 3S, yp 
207), I asked for the original and true pronuncia- 
tion of “ Ruthven,” but I have never had ap 
|} answer. I mentioned that an English friend of 
| mine, who bears it as a Christian name, calls 
| himself and is always called “ Riven” (rhyming 
to given.) The name Ruthven is historical, and 
one likes to know how to pronounce it correctly, 
JAYDER, 
fiady Riven is the title by which Lady Ruthven is 
called by her Scotch friends. | 


| Joannes Baptista’s “ CoMMENTARY ON ARL- 
TOTLE.”—The full title of the work is— 
“ Philosophia Aristotelica restituta, et illustrata. Qua 
experimentis, qua ratiociniis nuper inventis, & Joanne 
Baptista, Presbytero Congregationis Oratorii Sancti 
Philippi Nerii Ulyssipponensis, Philosophie ac Sacre 
| Theologie Professore. Ulyssippone. 1748, fol.” 
Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion respecting it, especially as regards the number 
of volumes? It does not appear to be in the British 
Museum library, nor do I find reference to it in 
| any available bibliography. W. J. F.T. 
Bravcuame. — May [I ask HERMENTRUDE 
whether she really means (4 S. vii. 219) to 
| blazon the coat of Beauchamp of Warwick as 
showing only three cross crosslets ? If so, will she 
kindly say where she finds the coat so given? And 
may I presume to suggest to HERMENTRUDE that 
her inexperienced readers might require to be told 
that the coat Gules, a lion passant guardant (not 
| rampant) or, crowned argent, is really the coat of 
| Gerard or Gerald assumed by the Del’Isle family, 
as was customary ? Their own coat was Or, a fesse 
| between two chevrons sable. They both appear 
repeated together several times, on the tomb of 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in the Beav- 
champ Chapel, Warwick. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
Rey. Toomas Brooxs.— Where is any account 


| 
| to be found of “‘ Master Thomas Brooks, Preacher 
| of the Gospel at Margaret’s, New Fish Street,” in 


I have reason to believe that a family in 
He was the 
Unepa. 


| 1657 ? 
this city is descended from him. 
| author of several works, 
| Philadelphia. 
[An account of Thomas Brooks, with a list of bis 
| works, may be found in Calamy’s Abridgment, or in Pal- 
mer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, edit. 1802, i, 150-153. 
| The Rev. A. B. Grosart has announced a Memoir of 
Thomas Brooks for a collective edition of his Works. See 
“N. & Q.,” 84 S. iv, 228.) 

Cares I.—Can any one inform me into whose 
hands pieces of the ribbon of the Garter worn by 
Charles the Martyr at his execution may have 
come? I have one piece in my possession with 
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its descent traced to about 1745. It seems that 
when Juxon handed over the jewel to its lawful 
owner he kept the ribbon for himeelf. 

W. J. Mansey. 


Cuevisaunce.—Sir Bulwer Lytton, in two 
es of his King Arthur (I quote from 2nd 
edit. 1849), uses the word “chevisaunce” in a 
peculiar manner— 
“ Frank were those times of trustful chevisaunce.” 
Bk. vit, st. 11. 


” 


“Stand forth—bold child of Christian chevisaunce ! 
Bk. x11. st. 195. 

It would seem almost as if the poet used the 
word as synonymous with “chivalry,” or, at all 
events, were ignoring the difference between caput 
and caballus. To those accustomed to the ordi- 
nary mercantile use of the word in Chaucer, Lang- 
land, Gower, &c., the effect is somewhat ludicrous. 
Chaucer’s Merchant, “ with his bargayns and with 
his chevysaunce”’ ( rologue, 1.282),and Langland’s 
Avarice, with his “eschaunges and cheuesances” 
(Text B. pass. v. 1. 249, ed. Skeat), are so directly 
antipodal to Sir Lancelot and the Arthurian 
times. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, at the first-quoted line, 
refers to Spenser; and I find a passage (Faerie 
Queene, bk. 11. canto ix. st. 8) where the word is 
used in a sense somewhat similar to that of the 
modern poet’s— 

“* Fortune the foe of famous chevisaunce, 

Seldom,’ said Guyon, ‘ yields to vertue aide.’ ” 

Todd here glosses “ enterprise ”’ ; and, expressly 
qualified as it is by the adjective “famous,” the 
word is easily to be understood. 

In another passage (Shepheard'’s Calendar, 
“ May,” 1. 92), Spenser uses the word in its com- 
mon mercantile sense— 

“They maken many a wrong chevisaunce.” 

Cotgrave gives— 

“ Chevissance, f. An agreement or composition made ; 
an end or order set down between a creditor and debtor.’ 


I ask, is “chevisaunce” used in the sense of 


knightly achievement by any other of our early 
poets? I can recall no instance. 
Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Cornet, Famity.—Can any of your readers 
kindly furnish me with a brief genealogical his- 
tory of the Cornalls or Cornells? Can the families 
bearing these names be traced to the same paren- 
tage? The Hon. Ezra Cornell, founder of the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S., says that his 
ancestors, Thomas and Rebecca Cornell, emigrated 
in or about the year 1638 from England to Ame- 
rica; but he knows nothing of their parentage. 
Can a genealogical connection be traced out be- 


tween the Cornells, Cornalls, Cornwells, Corn- 





| of the readers of “N. & Q.” 





| 


walls, and the French Corneilles? Did the ancient 

district of Cornwall give rise to these names ? 
Replies to these queries, sent to the Rev. R. C., 

34, Portland Square, will be thankfully received. 


CRAUFURDS oF Newark, Baronets. — In 
Burke’s Baronetage for this year, the arms, crest, 
and motto of this family are given as those of 
Craufurd of Auchenames, Kilbirnie, and of the 
Kerse family, descended from Sir Gregan Crau- 
furd. Is not this combination erroneous ? 


The family of Craufurd of Newark is clearly 
deduced from Auchenames by George Crawfurd, 
the well-known Scotch antiquary. 
to doubt the a 


Is there any reason 
his judgment ? 

EPItHETs OF THE Montus.—I was speaking to 
a countryman the other day in East Lancashire 
about the weather. “Aye,” he said, “it’s March 
manyweathers.” The expression struck me be- 
cause it was evidently a proverbial and alliterative 
epithet for the month. So I asked him if there 
were similar names for the other months. “ Well,” 
he said, “ there’s February fill-dyke; but I know 
no more than that.” This epithet is also allitera- 
tive, and I cannot doubt the other months have 
their corresponding sobriquets. He said, more- 
over, that there was a rhyme to the February 
one, which ran thus :— 

“ February fill-dyke 
Either with black or white” ; 

that is, as he explained, either with rain or snow. 
Perhaps the other epithets may be known to some 
G. R. K. 

GrantHaM Inn Srons.—There is one remark- 
able circumstance connected with Grantham which 
I noticed while spending an hour in the town—the 
signs of some of theinns. There was the Blue Man, 
the Blue Lion, the Blue Horse, the Blue Bull, the 
Blue Cow, the Blue Ram, the Blue Sheep, and 
the Blue Pig; lastly I observed a small street 
called the Blue Gate. There may be other blue 
things which I did not notice. Whence this curious 
penchant for the blues ? E, L. Brenxkrysopr. 


Marps or Honovr.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me whether there is in ex- 
istence a list or memorandum of the various 
“maids of honour” to the queens of England 
from the year 1688 to the present time ? If there 
is such a list, how and where can it be seen ? 

ERIN. 

“MESSAGER DES ScrENCES ET DES ARTS,” 
vol. ii., Gand, 1823-4.—I should be obliged if any 
reader can tell me where I can see the above, 
besides the copy in the British Museum; or if 
any correspondent could lend me the same for a 
week I would be very grateful, and return with 
all expenses paid. W. Marsa. 

7, Red Lion Square. 
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‘Otp Famitres wirnovut Coat Armour. — Are 
any of your readers aware of such a case as that | 
of a family which has held the same estate for 
two centuries, and the head of which was a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago high sheriff for the county, 
the said family not possessing any armorial bear- 
ings P P. 

Portvevsse Correr Corn.—I have a Portu- 
guese copper coin, weighing about 1} 0z., with 
the following inscriptions, &c. :— 

Obv. Arms of Portugal —JosEPHUS.I.D.G. 
REX. P. T. D. GUINER. 

Rev. Macuta 1.1770. Argica . PoRTUGUEZA. 

Am I right in my conjecture that this is a coin 
struck for the special use of the West Coast of 
Africa? Ican find none such in any list to which 
I have access. Any account of it will be accept- 
able. 0. W. Brena. 


EarRty Queens or Scortanp. — Miss Strick- 
land begins her lives of these queens with Mar- 
garet Tudor, the sister of Henry VIII. Have the 
lives of the earlier queens been published, and by 
whom ? C. D. C. 


Roxessy THE Spies.—There were two English 
spies in 1567 whose names were Christopher and 
Anthony Rokesby. They are mentioned at p. 362 
of Mr. Hosack’s Mary Queen of Scots and her Ac- 
cusers, and elsewhere in the volume. Is it known 
of what family they were? Can it be that these 
scoundrels were scions of the knightly house of 
Rokeby of Rokeby and Mortham ? 

A. OV. BP. 


Stow-1n-tTnE-Wotp, Co. Grovcester. — In 
what diocese was Stow-in-the- Wold included be- 
fore the see of Gloucester was erected by Henry 
VIIL ? C. D.C. 


TeTRaGonaL Inscription.—The accompanying 
and beautiful tetragonal inscription was found 
among the papers of a clergyman recently de- 
ceased : — 

“E. Post tenebras, lux. 

S. In luce, spes. 

W. In obitu, pax. 

N. Post obitum, salus.” 
A friend informs me that it is found upon a cross, 
inscribed on the four sides of the pedestal and 
facing the four winds, on the Hinds Hill, near 
G ing, and it is believed that the said cross 
replaced a gibbet on which the mandarins [? |, who 
murdered an English sailor, were hung in chains. 
If you could discover the origin of the words, 1 
should be greatly obliged..: H. M. I. 

[The way-side cross on the summit of Hinds Hill 
was erected in 1851 by Sir William Erle, and is con- 
structed of Cornish granite. The murder alluded to 
was committed by three sai/ors on Sept. 24, 1786, and the 
body rolled into the hollow of the “ Devil's Punch-bowl.” 
In the neighbouring churchyard of Thursley is a head- 


stone with a rude sculpture, representing the three 
ruffians killing their victim, and a rhyming inscription 
below. See Murray’s Handbook of Surrey. | 


VuteatTE, 4.D. 1516.—Having a fine and nearly 
perfect copy of the Vulgate, printed by John 
Moylin at London on April 12, 1516, I should be 
much obliged if any librarian can refer me to any 
copy of this edition which has a title-page. The 
British Museum copy has no title. 

Francis T. Havereat, 

Hereford. 


Watraamstow PartsH Lanp. — There is a 
long slip of land belonging to this parish running 
parallel with the entire southern boundary of the 
main portion, but dividing the adjoining parish 
of Leyton into two parts; and there is a tradition 
that the piece of land was acquired by Waltham- 
stow on the occasion of a dead body being carried 
along it. Now this is very uncertain and vague, 
and I have searched in vain in the county his- 
tories for any reference to it. I shall be greatly 
obliged if any correspondent could find any old 
reference to it in print. WALTHEOF. 


“ Wirry as Framrnivs Fiaccus.”—Who wrote 
the following lines? on whom were they written, 
and when ?— 

“ Witty as Flaminius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 

As fat, but not so -—— | I cannot remember the word 

here} as Bacchus, 

Riding on a little jackass.” 

H. R. 

Tue Zoprac.—It is said that the signs denoting 
the seven planets are of unquestionably high an- 
tiquity, and figures resembling them are found 
on Egyptian monuments. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” say when or by whom the present ab- 
breviated or curt signs of the zodiac were formed 
(as it seems) from the respective animal represen- 
tations ? 


Winterton. 


Replies. 
THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(4 S. vi. passim; vii. 185, 241.) 


It is to be regretted that the remarks so justly 
made in reference to this great undertaking came 
just too late, as it would appear by a paragraph 
in The Times a few days since that the committee 
charged with the duty of carrying out the pro- 
jected works have come to a resolution by which 
the objectionable arrangements mentioned by Mk. 
Somers CLARKE are really to be carried into 
effect. Let us hope, however, that it is not yet 
too late to induce the committee to reconsider the 
matter, and that another scheme so ably treated 
in the first number of The Sacristy may be 
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thoroughly ventilated before any active operations 
are begun. , 

There can be no doubt that contracting the 
chancel, and by the erection of two side organs, 
would most seriously damage the interior effect of 
the building. The plan proposed in The Sacristy 
of retaining the present choir arrangements for 
ordinary daily services, and the construction of an 
ante-choir with elevated altar and baldachino 
slightly advanced under the dome, seems to meet 
all the requirements. The great organ might 
remain in the transept; all the worshippers in the 
dome area, transept, and nave could then join 
heartily in‘ the services, and not preaching only, 
but the whole of the church services would be 
performed in the presence of enormous congre- 
gations. The details of this scheme are admirably 
described in the pages of The Sacristy, and it is 
greatly to be desired that the committee will not 
decline to reconsider the subject simply because 
it is suggested by outsiders. It will be matter 
for lasting regret if so great an opportunity is lost 
for carrying into effect the very best plan which 
can be devised. 

Let it not be forgotten that in the year 1847, 
when the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
made their great alterations in the Abbey, how 
sadly they missed the opportunity of doing the 


tight thing, and instead of removing a modern | 


screen and shifting two monuments, whereby the 
entire area of the nave might have been used for 
congregational purposes, they preferred seating the 
transept, placing people in such positions that the 
greater number can see neither the altar, the 
clergy, nor the capitular choir; in fact, dividing the 
great body of worshippers into three separate 
congregations. 

I have now before me No. 20, « f The Parish 


discussion relates to St. Paul’s, but the cases are 
similar, and the mistake made in the former 
building should be a warning to the committee 
at St. Paul's. Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A, 





ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
(4" 8S. v. vi. passim; vii. 100, 197.) 


HomuncvULvs, erstwhile my approved good com- 
rade and ever my valued friend, has for years 
permitted his sword to rust in its scabbard—has 
taken to the healing of wounds instead of the 
making of them—and bids fair for canonisation ; 
whilst I, not finding the world to be yet good 
enough to roll on smoothly without some fighting 
occasionally, am content, like the Black Douglas, 
to let my hands defend my face and to remain a 
man of war as of old. 

When the English Knights of St. John were 
attacked anew, on apparently fixed principles, by 
the Roman clique—which of late, under orders 
from the Propaganda, has striven to force itself 
into notoriety, and to usurp a position to which, 
although favoured by papal patronage, it has in 
this kmgdom but the shadow of pretension— 
Homuncutvus and I dilfered as to the course to 
be pursued by those interested in the cause of 
progress. He, good man, in spite of all I could 
urge, must needs in your columns preach peace 


| and union and other Utopianisms; whilst I, be- 
| lieving bloodletting to be advisable under the 


Choir ; or, Church Music- Book, in which the de- | 


fects of this arrangement are must forcibly shown, 
and a plan given to show how easily the nave 
might have been used and every ecclesiastical 
rule followed. Arguments of the most convinc- 
ing kind accompanied the plan, which was advo- 
cated in a very able»emanner by the Rev. W. 
(now Sir William Cope, Bart.) Cope, then precen- 
tor; and yet, in spite of all the most sensible 
recommendations, other counsels prevailed, and 
we now see in consequence the present uncom- 
fortable arrangements. Circumstances, however, 


have even now compelled the Dean and Chapter | 


to throw open the nave for special services. How 
infinitely better the effect would be with the 
modern screen removed, and the clergy and choir 
in their right places ! : 

_ Treferany of your readers who take an interest 
in this subject to the admirable article in The 
Parish Chor to which I have alluded. I have 
travelled a little beyond my purpose in referring 


to Westminster Abbey when the question under 





circumstances, would fain have let the men fight 
out their quarrel by themselves. Not that I like 
their style of fighting; for more than one of these 
Ultramontanes deal strange underhanded blows, 
and withal are scant of courtesy. Instructed, 
doubtless, by ghostly advisers and by the clever 
advocate whose professional ability I admire, their 
jlan would seem in this, as in other quarters, to 
Be aggressive, self-asserting, and uncompromising ; 
trusting by dint of subtilty of argument and 
fierceness of attack to make good their footing, 
and to prevent their opponents from carrying the 
war across the border. Their tactics, so often suc- 
cessful, may on this occasion have deceived many 
who, ignorant of facts, are carried away by loud 
talking; and this the more, since the English 
knights, forbearing to culpability, would seem to 
be suffering from an onslaught of railing priests 
or of scolding women, and aye acting on the de- 
fensive of a consequence, have never once charged 
home nor have striven to turn the tide of battle 
in the opposite direction. No one can admire 
courteous forbearance more than I do; for I hold 
it to be unseemly to batter out the brains of a 
braggart with a bludgeon, when he can be deli- 
cately despatched with a small sword. By such 
observances the man of refined feeling, in matters 
military, is ever careful to avoid unnecessary 
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violence, and to mark the great gulf fixed be- 
tween the knight and the butcher or the burglar. 
Let the English order beware, however, Jest the 
charity and forbearance of its members degene- 
rate into weakness. ‘True, their good deeds have 
hitherto enlisted our sympathies in their favour, 
but we like men to have stiff backbones for all 
that. 

Homuncutvs had his own way with me as 
usual, and he wrote to “N. & Q.” whilst I re- 
mained silent. His excellent oil fell into fire 
rather than upon troubled waters, and the com- 
batants"went at it again, attack and defence, as 
hard as ever. And what has this peace policy, 
this self-restraint, brought upon these English 
knights? A Bunyan has arisen to plague them 
(4" S. vii. 100): an apologue has been brought 
to bear upon them, and the jesters, marotte in 
hand, will beat them out of the lists, unless they 
pluck up heart o’ grace and at least silence D. P., 
who with his allegory—that ill-conceived and 
fearfully and wonderfully made instrument of 
self-destruction—has already done himself a mis- 
chief, and may be easily disposed of by any single 
knight who won’t mind about closing with him. 

As for the deformed representative man, who 
has taken to call himself St. John since he has 
come recently to England on a mission from 
Rome, his pretensions would have provoked but 
a smile, had he not proved so pertinaciously 
aggressive. Should he fail to amend and to disarm 


public criticism by imitating the charitable ex- | 


ample of the good knight whose name he has 


assumed, let him look for small mercy from all | 


who wear nineteenth-century spectacles—who, 
viewing with distrust and dislike any symptom of 
a return to the bigotry, intolerance, and spiritual 
terrorism of the Middle Ages, mean to keep Eng- 
land for the English; and who, in comparison 


thereto, care but little by what name a body of their | 


countrymen, long united for purely philanthropic 


purposes, may choose to be known, or what ancient | 


confraternity they may legitimately represent. 
I challenge D. P.’s representative man to sub- 
mit, if he dare, to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
roof of the claim he has so Joudly taken upon 
imself to assert; after which (to borrow a sen- 


tence from the great allegorist), it will “ remain | 


to be seen what Opinion will do for the new Mr. 
St. John.” MILEs. 





Srr Gorerovs Trntack regrets that his name | 
should have been introduced into a discussion 
relative to the claims of a Mr. St. John, who has 
recently arrived in this country from Italy. 

D. P. is informed that Mr. St. John must ad- 
duce evidence before the constituted authorities 
in support of his alleged descent from the ancient 
family whose name he has assumed, ere he can 


| 


i 





| cer 





legitimately bear the arms of that illustrious 
house, or can with propriety question the rights 
of others. 

Garter Lodge. 





THE BOOKWORM. 
(4 S. vi. 527; vii. 65, 168, 262.) 

The following elegant lines will be read by the 
scholar with interest, alike from their merit and 
the excellent cautions they give. The author was 
| Pierre Petit, a physician of Paris, who cultivated 
| Latin poetry with such success as to earn for 

himself a = among the eminent men—Rapin, 
Commire, La Rue, Santeuil, Menage, and Duper- 
rier who, with him, were held to constitute the 
celebrated poetical “ Pleiade ” :— 
“Ix BLATTAM, 
Insecti genus, libris infestum. 
Invisum Musis pecus, audax bestia, pestis 
Chartarum, immundo quam parit umbra si'u; 
Tune sacros audes corrumpere, Blatta, labores ? 
Divine egregias perdere mentis opes ? 
Quas non ira Jovis, non ulla abolere vetustas 
Sustinuit, sevo, perfida, dente petis ? 
Atqui debebas solos non tangere libros, 
Nascendi spes est, et genus unde tibi. 
Te potius dites lane, te purpura pascat, 
Quodcumque et mulier Dardana pingit opus. 
Te vastare favos divini Musa Maronis 
Admonuit docto carmine, parva querens; 
At tu, proh facinus! longe meliora Deoram 
Dona rapis : quanto hac fraude, scelesta magis! 
Quid juvat in libris tantos posuisse labores ? 
Si quos condidimus perdere blatta potest. 
Quid loquor? aut que nunc mihi mentem insania 
turbat ? 
In rapidos abeunt improba dicta notos. 
Non tu, Blatta, sed est culpanda ignavia nostra, 
Tu licet ipsa noces, at prior illa nocet. 
Non resides chartas tenebris damnamus opacis 
Tu male compositas sedula carpis opes. 
O utinam infossos posses quoque rodere nummos, 
Abdita quos parci strangulat arca senis. 
Quis damnet, quod sic spretas ulcisceris artes ? 
Musarum impulsu forsitan ore moves. 
Haud aliter vates fastu irritata tyranni, 
Dicitur Ausoniis fata dedisse focis. 
Si tamen in te aliqua est pigtas, venerare priores 
Curas, neu seclis scripta verenda pete. 
Nugaces potius qui prostant undique, libros 
Contere, sunt digni dente perire tuo, 
Hee etiam que lusi in te, mala carmina, fidens 
Absumas per me: sunt tua namque; licet.” 
Petri Petiti, Philosophi et Doctoris Medici, 
Selectorum Poematum, libri duo, &c., 8¥0, 
Parisiis, 1683, p. 41. 

I have long been in the habit of marking with 
a small pencil “ tick” any vermicular perforations 
that I have found to exist in a newly acqui 
book, and have thus been able to ascertain be- 


; 


| yond a doubt that this insatiable marauder has not 


held the contents of my own shelves sacred from 
his depredations. Moreover, I have observed that 
tain old books, which I have had rebacked 
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myself, have suffered, especially at the internal | ORIGIN OF THE SURNAME CUNNINGHAM. 


flexure of the “end-papers,” and this when I 


| 
| 
| 


could not find a corresponding external aperture | 


of entrance. The maggot itself I have often 
seen “cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined” in a pri- 
son of his own construction, and thus causing 
adherence of several pages together. The only pre- 
vention is the frequent taking down of your 
books, removing the dust from the top edge and 
the headband with a brush, and beating them 
well together out o’ window. 

WILtiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 





So Mr. Braves caught a worm, and I “ nipped 
it in the bud”! I regret to have frustrated his 
biographical intentions, but am consoled by the 
reflection that his plan of making a paper cage for 
his prisoner was almost as likely to answer its 
purpose as would be an attempt to confine an 
elephant in a cobweb. 

Tue Suave or Dr. BANnDINEL. 

Elysian Fields. 

In the very interesting account given by the 
Rev. F. T. Haverea of these pests, he “says: 
“They have a hard outer skin, and are of a dark- 
brown colour. I have never found these insects— 
worms they are not—alive and at work.” I beg 
to inclose one of the second kind, mentioned by 
Mr. HaverGat, which I have just caught “ alive 
and at work,” underneath a small heap of saw- 
dust of its own making, on an old book-shelf, 
which I fear I shall have to consign to the flames, 
as every year I find a greater number of holes in 
it. As to the first kind of insects, with a hard 
outer skin, and of a dark brown colour, the wood- 
boring beetle, with wings, I cannot but help 
thinking it is one and the same species, only at a 
different period of the year. As the caterpillar is 
changed first into a chrysalis and then into a butter- 
fly, so I fancy these small white worms with a 
hard brown substance at head and tail are after- 
wards turned into the small brown beetle. This 
conjecture arises from the fact that, going habitu- 
ally to the country later in the season than this 
year, I have always seen the beetle, and never 
the worm before, at work. r. A. de 





There is & very interesting poem on the “ Book- 
worm ” by Dr. Thomas Parnell, but which is said 








(4® S. iii. passim ; iv. 62, 179; vii. 221.) 


It may be necessary to recollect that this term, 
besides being a personal surname, is also the name 
of one of the three great divisions of the county of 
Ayr—that which is separated from Kyle by the 
Irvine, as Kyle is from Carrick by the Doon. 
W. F. (2), quoting an entry in the Kirk Session 
records of Dundonald P. of 21 June, 1607, in 
support of the coney theory, adopted by him, as it 
would appear, in the wake of the author of Cale- 
donia, has evidently misread that entry. Stein 
Wilson in Gailes (now generally written Gayles, 
a farm well known, situated a mile and half or so 
south of the burgh of Irvine, and in Dundonald 
P.) is given up, or reported to the Kirk Session 
as having transgressed the discipline of the kirk 
in having shot, with a hackbut, “at ye connyngis 
in Corsbie’s Conyngam in St. Madanes,” on a 
Sunday, fifteen days before. W. F. says, that 
“Corsbie’s” means the laird of Corsby’s Con- 
yngam ; that is, we presume, the laird of Corsby’s 
lands called Conyngam, and which lie in or within 
St. Madanes. Either that is the meaning which 
W. F. puts on the entry, or he may possibly sup- 

ose that the Laird of C. was surnamed Conyngam. 
Tn the latter case, however, the entry would have 
stood Corsbie-Conyngam—meaning land called 
Corsbie, owned by Conyngam—and not “ Corsbie’s 
Conyngam,” which can only import land of the 
name of Conyngam belonging to the Laird of Cors- 
bie. Neither conjecture wil] stand an examination. 
Dundonald parish, including Gailes, a three pund 
land of old extent, is in Kyle, not in the Cun- 
ningham, district. There is no land in Vundonald 
parish, or even in Kyle, called Conyngam; and 
none of the lairds of Corsbie ever bore such a 
surname. That, on the other hand, was Fullerton, 
designed generally of Fullerton, or Of that Ik, 
but yet sometimes of Corsbie, and of Dreghorn. 
Corsbie was a twenty pund land of old extent, on 
which, prior to the Reformation of religion, was 
an ancient chapel dependent on Dundonald. W. 
F.’s mistake arises simply from reading Conyngam 
instead of Conyngair (gair or gare), signifying a 
rabbit-warren, one that was “in” or within a 


| pendicle of land belonging to the laird of Corsbie 
called St. Madanes, lying contiguous to the chapel 


to be (in one of my copies of the works of this | 


et), an “unacknowledged translation from a 


of Corsbie, and also to Troon, a flourishing 6 ae 
where is a way or street now called St. Medans, 
And as the old religious houses were always dedi- 
cated to some holy person, there is much reason 


tin poem by Beza.” Is this statement affecting | for believing that Corsbie Chapel had St. Medan 


the originality of the poem correct? J. Perry. 


Waltham Abbey. 





| for its tutelar saint. 


Several — kirks were 


dedicated to him, as for example Toskertoun, called 


| also Kirkmedan, in the presbytery of Stranraer, and 


The bookworm being now fairly hunted “to | that of Kirkmaiden (the cell or kirk of St. Medan), 
Burns’ “ Maiden Kirk” in the Rinns of Galloway. 


a" is it not time to refer to Parnell’s leasing 
ttle poem upon the subject ? W. (1.) 


In forming an opinion of the origin of Cuning- 
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ham, it may not be improper for W. F. to con- 
sider the earliest forms in which the name ap- 
pears. Taliesin, a Welsh bard of the seventh 
century, calls it Canouan. “Carawg (says Mr. 
W. F. Skene), taken in combination with Coel 
and Canauon in line 28, shows that the three 
rovinces of Ayrshire—Carrick, Cyle, and Cuning- 
am—are meant.” (Four Anc. Books of Wales, ii. 
407.) The Ven. Bede, in his Ecc. History, which 
was finished in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, calls it Incuneningum. (Mon. Hist. Brit. 
b. vy. c. 12.) The chroniclers Hoveden, and Ben: 
Abbas, speaking of a well near the Kirk of St. 
Vinnin running blood for eight successive days 
and nights during the year 1186, says this well 
lay “ infra Cuninham ”; (‘. e. in the lower part of 
C.,) and near to the Castle of Irwine. And in 
many charters, copies of which are preserved in 
the monkish registers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and later, although the orthography is 
very various, it is generally found assuming the 
forms of Koningham and Cunigham. Keeping, 
these early forms of the name in view, it may 
be a proper subject for inquiry and consider- 
ation, whether names of places in Ayrshire, in 
the time of Taliesin, Bede, Hoveden, Benedictus 
Abbas, Xc., could be other than for the most part 
Celtic (British, Welsh, Erse, or Gaelic), or at 
least Celtic with some little admixture of the 
speech of the Scandinavian population of the so- 
called kingdom of Northumbria, in which the 
western shires of Scotland were sometimes, and 
for periods greater and lesser, included. (Bede’s 

Hist. vy. 12; Robertson’s Early Kings.) 
EsPEDARE. 





“ Chalmers points out that Cuning is the British 
=rabbit, and that Cuningham simply means ‘ the 
place where rabbits abound.’” The Saxon word 
Kaninchen, rabbit, or as it was formerly spelt, 
Caninchen N. Bailey's Dictionary) has a 

> 


family likeness to Cuningham. PAL 


(see 


ROSEMARY USED AT FUNERALS. 
(4% S. vii. 206.) 


In South Lancashire the use of rosemary in 
funeral rites is still observed. The injunction of 
the Friar may yet be heard (albeit in other 
words) :— 

“Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse.” : 

Sprigs of rosemary are placed on the corpse as 
it lies receiving the last visits of old friends ; and 
it is also usual to scatter them in the grave as 
the parson reads the most solemn words of the 
solemn burial service. Mr. Brierley, whose pic- 
tures of Lancashire life are generally marvels of 





photographic accuracy, has not omitted this fea- 

ture. In describing the Old Huntsman’s funeral 

he says :— 

“The old huntsmen gathered round the grave in a 
solid ring, each holding his dog by the slip, and when 
the final ashes to ashes, dust to dust was pronounced, the 
whole strewed their sprigs of rosemary over the coffin, 
then raising their heads, gave a simultaneous ‘ Yo-ho! 
tally-ho!’ the sound of which became heightened by the 
dogs joining their voices as they rung the last cry over 
their ‘earthed’ companion.” —Chronicles of Waverlow, 
p. 164.) 

It is also alluded to in Mr. Edwin Waugh’s 
poem of “ Owd Enoch ”:— 

“ An’ when they put Enoch to bed down i’ th’ greawnd, 
A rook o’ poor neighbours stoode bare-yedded reawnd ; 
They dropt sprigs o’ rosemary, an’ this wur their text, 
Th’ owd crayter’s laid by—we may haply be th’ next.’ 


Rosemary was one of poor Kirke White's 
favourite flowers; and one of his poems, tinged 
with that melancholy which pervaded his writings 
and seems almost prophetic of his untimely end, 
is addressed to that sad herb :— 


“Come, funeral flower, who lovest to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 
Come, press my lips, and lie with me, 
Beneath the lonely alder tree, 
And we shall sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude 
To break the marble solitude, 
So peaceful and so deep.” 

In a little volume entitled Flowers and their 
Poetry, edited by J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D., 
London, 1851, and which, from its pleasant sub- 
ject and the poetic and artistic taste it displays, 
would delight your correspondent, I find another 
poem dedicated to the 

* ROSEMARY. 
“ Sacred to sorrow and the dead; 
Sighs are called up where’er we see 
Thy blossoms strewed upon the bed 
Of Silence, Ros-Marie ! 
“ We look upon a cold still face, 
Yet calm, resigned to Heaven’s decree; 
And, sprinkled o’er the shroud we trace 
Thy blossoms, Ros-Marie! 
“Thy very odour to the sense 
Preaches of scenes where sorrows be, 
And of some spirit summoned hence 
To judgment, Ros-Marie! 
“ Better by far the house of woe, 
Than that of laughter ; and through thee 
Nature would to the thoughtless show 
That homily, Ros-Marie! ” 

It was formerly used for bridals as well as 
burials, and to these “ two ends” there is an allu- 
sion in Herrick’s “‘ Hesperides,” as well as in & 
poem with which Mr. Kixpr is probably familiar, 
“Das Madchen und die Blumen,” by A. Schreiber, 
in which the Rosemary thus addresses the Maiden: 
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“ Wihle mich, denn hoffend bindet 
Mich die junge Braut ins Haar, 
Wihle mich, denn hoffend windet 
Mich die Trauer um die Bahr’.” 


W. E. A.A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


ENGLISH DESCENT OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
(4 &. iii. 75; vii. 242.) 

I agree with your correspondent H. as to the 

so-called “Irish pure Celt” (if in Ireland or else- 





It has already been shown in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that the patronymic prefix “Mac” is 
not Celtic, but Gothic. Thomson,* speaking of 
the settle aent of the Scots in Ireland, whom he 
holds to be of the same Gothic origin with the 


| Picts, says that “ much of their language pervades 


where there be such a thing as “pure Celtic | 


blood,” which I very much doubt), that no one 


man of that race ever attained “real greatness in | 


literature, science, art, political or military life.” 
That a large Gothic element exists in the race of 
modern Irish is past all doubt. Celtic philolo- 
gists may say what they please about the “ antique 
purity of the Celtic language.” Their views on 
this subject are to me as irrational as the specu- 
lations of Lord Monboddo on the primitive elon- 
gation of the vertebre in the human species, or 
the more recent vagaries of Professor Darwin. 
We find even Lord Brougham, great man that 
he was, attributing his success in life to the (sup- 
osed) Celtic blood inherited from his mother: 
just as the eminent Chief Justice Hale entertained 
the belief of witchcraft, which shows that even 
men of genius are not always superior to the pre- 
vailing delusion — 
“ The one hero bearing a Celtic name of whom the Irish 
Celts are most proud, glorying in him as their representa- 
tive man—‘ Irish,’ says Mr. Lenihan, ‘ in every element 
of his being, head, heart, blood!’ is no ‘ pure Irish Celt’ 
at all.” 

So writes your correspondent H. Whatever 

be his lineage (and I see no reason to doubt the 
account given by your correspondent), it is at 
least certain, that the name O’Connell is as Norse 
as Norse can be, and affords a strong presumption 
of a Gothic element in the blood of the “ great 
liberator,” apart from that of the “Kentish and 
Yorkshire colonists” : — 
“ Might we,” says Ferguson,* “even go on to ask— 
but here we tread on tender ground—whether O’Connell 
was more than half an Irishman? Konall seems to have 
been a common name among the Norsemen: there are 
six of that name mentioned in the Landndmabék, or list 
of original settlers in Iceland, The name itself appears 
in form to be Scandinavian, and to have aclear etymon in 
Old Norse—konr, a noble or illustrious person, a king ; 
and allr, all—‘ all king,’ an appropriate title enough for 
the ‘king of all Ireland.’ The name Connell,” continues 
this writer, “is by no means an uncommon one in the 
North of England, where it might most naturally be sup- 
posed to be derived from the Danes or Northmen. The 
respective prefixes ‘QO’ and ‘Mc,’ in Ireland and Scot- 
land, might indicate a cross between the natives and the 
Northern settlers,” &c. 








* The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, by 
Robert Ferguson, London, 1856. : 


the Irish or Erse, where the very terms of family 
descent, such as ‘Mac’ and ‘O,’ are apparently 
Gothic.” Another writer of credit,t in regard to 
Ireland, informs us on the authority of Tacitus, and 
“on every evidence, historical or traditional,” of 
“the introduction at some very remote period, 
either by conquest or colonisation, of a distinct 
race from its original inhabitants”; in proof of 
which he mentions the peasantry of the eastern 
and midland districts, who exhibit the “ blue eyes 
and flaxen hair peculiar to the German tribes.” 
In fact, the doctrine of Celticism seems to me a 
species of popular delusion, which in Scotland at 
least has been kept alive through the gratuitous 
assumptions and unsatisfactory conjectures of such 
writers as George Chalmers, Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
Dr. John Stuart, and a few others who follow 
in their track. Dr. Petrie, of “round tower” 
celebrity, was, I suppose, the great Irish apostle 
of Celticism. That the nomenclatures of Ireland 
and Scotland possess much in common, it would 
be idle to deny; but that that element is abori- 
ginal, and not merely early Gothic, is the question 
still to be proved. 3ILBO. 


CHARACTER OF ConSTANTINE: TRACHALA (4 8, 
vii. 305.)—See my Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, p. 186, third edition. A. P. 5S. 

[The passage referred to runs thus : —“ He (Constan- 
tine) had a contemptuous habit of throwing back his 
head, which, by bringing out the full proportions of his 
thick neck, procured for him the nickname of Trachala.” 


| —Ep. | 


Hanpet’s “ Messtan ” (4" §, vii. 304.)—This 
question is one of curious simplicity. The audi- 
ence stand up during the “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
because of the peculiar solemnity of the words. I 
have known it done during the preceding chorus, 
“For unto us a Child is born.” It is like the 
custom in most churches of standing (or kneeling) 
when the Lord’s Prayer occurs in the Lesson. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

At the first performance of the “ Messiah” in 
Westminster Abbey, such was the effect of the 
rendering of the words—“ For the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth,” that the king (George IL.), 
aie was present, started to his feet, and remained 
standing till the conclusion of that portion of the 
oratorio. His example was instantly followed by 


* Etymons of English Words, by the late John Thom- 
son, M.R.I. and A.S., Edinburgh, 1826. 
+ Mr. J. R. Planché ( British Costume), 
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the entire congregation: hence, I believe, it has 


been customary for audiences to stand during the | ; : 
| living in a private family, say with his uncle, 
| would have a name otherwise than in his legal 


singing of the “ Hallelujah Chorus” ever since. 
J.D. 1. 


Two Passages in “ Trwon or AtuEns” (4% 8. 
vi. 43, 164, 259, 355, 445.) —Not being a constant 
reader of “‘N. & Q.” I have only to-day seen the 
reply of A. H. to my suggestion: “ you want muck 
of me.” Without commenting on his own ex- 


=r and still less on the language which | 


e has thought fit to employ, I only beg leave to 
lay before your readers the following passage from 
the well-known ballad of “Gernutus” in Percy’s 
Reliques : — 

“ His heart doth thinke on many a wile, 
How to deceive the poore ; 
His mouth is almost ful of mucke, 

Yet still he gapes for more.” 
Nobody, I think, will deny that muck here means 
gold. Now, gold it was, not meat, which the ban- 
ditti wanted from Timon, who had dug up a large 
quantity of it, but after his experience contemns 
it as the merest and most abominable trash. Com- 
pare Othello III. 3: “ Who steals my purse steals 
trash.” The repetition of much in the two suc- 
ceeding lines, far from confirming the reading of 
the folio, is in itself rather suspicious and pro- 
bably owing to the carelessness of the compositor. 

K. Eze. 

Dresden. 

Tae OrieIn or ARcuBisnor Starrorp (4" S, 
vii. 253.) — 

“John Stafford was Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Chancellor of England during sume of the most troubled 
years of the reign of Henry VI.” 

This note gives me some hope I may be on the 
scent of a Stafford, whose large signature “ Star- 
rorD” (I shall give it more correctly when once 
I get to Paris, if ever we can get there, and 
recover our goods and chattels) is on a large 
document of the reign of Henry VI. headed with 
the name of the Duke of Bedford (not John the 
Regent in France, but his brother ‘and successor 
as governor of Normandy.) Why it is signed 
Stafford I have never been able to make out. 

P. A. L. 


REMARKABLE Crock (4 §. vii. 322.) —The 
clock referred to is being exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, where all particulars may 
be learned respecting it. It is still for sale. 

J. H. J. Oaxkrey. 

The Priory, Croydon. 

Eryrmotoey or “ Warp” as A PersonaL NAME 
(4" 8S. vii. 256.)—Mr. Nicnors has answered his 
own question. Ward is guard, and both have 
much the same signification as herd, i. e. keeper ; 
ef. hoard = a treasure; something guarded with 


| capacity of “a ward.” 





session of property; such persons would have 











hereditary or territorial designations; a ward, 


Supposing a minor, or 
person under the care of a guardian, to beconte 
cast away, so that he is separated from his pro- 
rtd and his guardian, and has to “shift” for 

imself, I think his designation would be applied 
from his adopted employment, and that he would 
lose the name of “ ward” when the term had lost 
its significancy as regards himself, and never be 
able to transmit it to his posterity. A. HL 


J. G. N. (for whose knowledge and acquire- 
ments, if I guess him rightly, I have much respect) 
says, ‘Mr. Lower derives the name of Legard 
from ‘ Fr. le garde, the guard, keeper, or warden.’” 
But was /e garde ever a French word applied toa 
person? Garde is in French a feminine noun, and 
its meaning is the same as our guard. (There is 
the French surname De /a Garde.) The person 
who guards is a gardien, our guardian or warden. 
I entertain a doubt, therefore, whether a Ward 
was really an officer or a person employed in 
guarding. Did the writer recollect the case of 
La sentinelle ? W. (1.) 

“ As Cyrit anp Natuan ” (4 §, vii. 321.)— 
Another version— 
“ As Cyril and Nathan were passing by Queen’s, 
Says Cyril to Nathan, ‘ We're both of us deans, 
And both of us bishops may be.’ 
Says Nathan to Cyril, ‘1 certainly shall 
Stay here, to look after my little canal, 
And you may look after the see.” 


A. P.S. 

Ecstatics: THE “ Estatica” oF CaLDARO 
(4" S. vi. 475; vii. 21, 123, 193.)—The review 
of the Third Series of Waterton’s Essays on Nat. 
History is in Fraser's Magazine, Dec. 1857 (not 
1858), and is the first article in the number. My 
memorandum is to this effect, and 1 have verified 
the correctness of it Wiiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Bears’ Ears (4 S. vii. 256.) — The auricula 
was called bears’ ears in Suffolk in 1830, and, for 
anything I know to the contrary, is called so still. 

G. F 

Or as pronounced baiziers, is still the popular 
name of Primula auricula in this district, and in 
South Lancashire generally. I believe, however, 
that the plant is not known by that name in North 
Lancashire. James PEARSON. 

Milnrow, near Rochdale. 

It is asked if this name for the auricula has 
long been disused. I reply that it bas never been 
disused. It is the common name of the auricula 
in the Eastern Counties; and a clever Sco 


care. Thus the gate-keeper is the gate-ward, or | gardener assures me that he was familiar with 
Wards, in Chancery, imply the pos- 


the warder. 


| 
| 





the same name in his youth in Scotland. The 
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flower, Loudon says, was cultivated by Gerard in 
1597, under the name of “ bears’ ears,” or moun- 
tain cowslips. The French call it by a similar 
name, Oreille d’ours, and so do the Italians, Orec- 
chio dorso. Of course, the name was given to 
the plant from the resemblance of its leaves to the 
ears of a bear; but it is to be regretted that 80 
ugly a name should have so fixed itself upon this 
yery beautiful species of primrose, that in many 
places it is known by no other. F. C. H. 

Sxepappite (3" S. ii. 326; 4% S. i. 498.) — 
The attempt to derive English words from the 
Greek so very seldom succeeds that I hesitate 
much before sending a most doubtful origin of the 
above word; but the following sentence of Pausa- 
nias (Iv. 14, 1), referring to the close of the first 
Messenian war, 5 3é SxAos 6 roAds Kara ras warpldas 
txagro: tas apxalas toxeddoOnoay, pictures a ske- 
daddle so well that I wonder whether the word 
can possibly come from oxeddvvuys. 

Joun Dunn GARDNER. 

Chatteris. 

Bishop Futter (4 S. vii. 257.) — William 
Fuller, Bishop of Limerick and Lincoln, was the 
son of Thomas Fuller of London, merchant. I 
make this statement on the authority of the Ful- 
ler Pedigree, communicated by James Franklin 
Fuller, Esq., to Miscellanea Genealogica et He- 
raldica, vol. i. p. 215. CHARLES SOTHERAN. 

6, Meadow Street, Moss-side, near Manchester. 


Lorp Brron’s “Enertsa Barons,” etc. (4 8. 
vi. passim; vii. 23, 106, 197.) —311” will find the 
lines “QO Gemini,” &c. (as given by me in a 
former communication) in an 8vo edition of Byron 
edited by Galt and printed at Paris. Not having 
the volume at hand I cannot state whether the 
lines occur in the memoir or amongst the poems. 
I am, however, certain that they were headed 
“Versicles,’ and were amongst some similar 
trifles on Wordsworth’s White Doe, the “curst 
old woman,” &c. &c. The very personal and ob- 
noxious epigram on the Prince Regent was in the 
same volume, which was a scraping together of 
everything Byron had written or was supposed to 
have done. The “O Gemini!” reminds me that 
the Italian peasants frequently swear by the 
twins (Gemelli), who, I presume, are the 

“ Great twin brethren ” 
Romulus and Remus. Can our vulgar exclama- 
tion have a similar origin? 
James Henry Drxon. 


7 A Scrirstt, on Curisrmas Prece (4S. vi. 
567 ; vii. 145, 201.)—Most of your readers have 
heard of the great painter Joseph Wright of 
Derby, and some have doubtless seen his works. 
He was for a short time at Repton School, about 
the year 1745. It is said, when there, he saw a 

Christmas piece” the property of one of his 














schoolfellows, and was so struck with it that he 
determined to try to draw. ‘This would corro- 
borate F. C. H.’s statement of a picture of some 
kind forming a portion of the Christmas piece, 
whilst we may also suppose the central portion 
of the sheet filled with specimens of writing ; 
hence called a “‘scripsit.’” The anecdote of the 
origin of the formation of Wright's taste for paint- 
ing is to be found in a memoir of him in the Reli- 
quary, iv. 177. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

HERALDIC oR HeRatpric (4 §. vi. 458; vii. 
273.)—Instead of Coplestone in the county of 
Chester read Capesthorne, once the property of 
the old family of Ward, and now of Arthur Henry 
Davenport, Esq. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Sturt’s Eprrion oF THE PRAYER Boox (4* 8, 
vii. 283.)—I have seen a copy of this book in the 
library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge ; 
but not being a resident in that town, I cannot 
say whether the university or any of the college ° 
libraries may also possess a copy or not. 

SAMUEL SANDARS. 

28, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park. 

Meanine or “Foe” (4% S. vii. 96, 216.)— 
Upon reading and considering the remarks of your 
correspondents, JAMES Prarson, J. Cx. K., D. 
Geppes, T. A., and Mr. E. Marswattr on this 
word, they appear to me decidedly to lead to the 
etymology and meaning of another, which is of 
pretty constant use in a certain district, though, 
as far as I am aware, it has not yet got into the 
dictionaries. I mean the word fogger. 

There was some time since, and without doubt 
continues still to be, hardly a farm in the western 
= of Berks, and along the adjoining parts of 

Wilts upon the river Kennett, which does not 
number amongst its labourers a fogger; and his 
duties are understood to be, in addition to his 
acting as the odd man of the family, to look after 
and take care of the cattle in the farm-yard, and 
supply them with what is necessary—hay, if 
needed, cavings and other things from the barn; 
the latter before the flail, as now, alas! was silent. 
To explain his connection with the fog, or coarse 
grass, [ am supposing that before parishes were 
generally enclosed, and the whole common field 
thrown open after harvest, being then cultivated 
in small long strips, so the feed which grew 
upon the banks dividing them valuable, the fogger 
was the man to see that his master’s cattle were 
safe and had their share, and was so called for this 
reason. There was also a parish officer called a 
hayward, and whether we derive this name from 
heord-ward or haie-ward, his duties must still 
have been to look after the fences, see that no one 
overstocked, and keep the beasts from straying 
into other parishes, 
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If you ask, as strangers are apt todo, what is the 
etymology and meaning of fogger, the answer 
generally is that it isa corruption of podderer. This 
is hardly satisfactory. Surely the simpler and 
natural explanation is, that it is a Pes noun 
descriptive of the office of the man who found 
fog for the cattle, as there seems little doubt that 
in early times he did. W. (1) 

P.S. Will your correspondent T. A. forgive me 
for saying that the latter grass is called /attermath, 
not lattermouth ? 


Gwats (4S. vii. 258.)—A few years ago I 
lived in the Marshes of East Kent, and was com- 





elled to adopt a plan similar to that described by | 


Mr. Priecot to keep the gnats from biting me 
during the night. At times the bite (I believe I 
am right in calling it by this term) is very poi- 
sonous. One evening I observed a gnat between 
the knuckles of the third and fourth fingers of 
my right hand, and killed it. The next day I 
observed my hand was swollen a little. Inflam- 


mation rapidly set in, extending up the arm, and | 


nothing but a severe cauterising just below the 
elbow prevented it going above that joint, when 
probably erysipelas would have followed. As it 
was, I carried my arm in a sling for about a week. 
My doctor had a similar case under his care at 
the same time, also arising from the bite of a 
gnat. J. M,C. 

“Tue WoRLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN,” ETC. 
(A® S. vii. 259.)—In one of the copies of Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire at the British Museum, 
amongst other MS. additions is a representation 
of an ancient seal of the Umberslade Archers, on 
which the same idea of “the hare’s vengeance” 
is made use of asa pun. A hare on its hind legs 
is carrying off a dead dog, dangling at the end of 
a stick over its shoulder; and on the piece of 
parchment which unites the seal to the docu- 
ment (grant of free warren?) are written the 
letters cher = hare-cher ! Sp. 

Lorp Brovenam anp Vottarre (4" S. vii. 
277.)—Mr. Picton says — 

“The Saturday Review was the first to call attention 
to the tale ‘Memnon; or Human Wisdom,’ p. 58 of the 
memoirs, given by Lord Brougham as a specimen of his 
early composition, which is really a translation from 
Voltaire.” 

Permit me to say that the Inverness Courier 
pointed out the error or misstatement on the 
Thursday morning previous to the publication of 
the Saturday Rewew, having thus the priority by 
two or three days. 
trust you will insert this, as showing attention at 
least on the part of the provincial press. The 
blunder about the Nightingale monument was 
pointed out at the same time. y 


Srr Ricuarp (not Rosert) Borre (4" S. vii. 
282.)—I hasten to inform your correspondent P. 


Though a small matter, I | 








that I ga® the statement of Sir Richard Boyle's 
apparently incredibly rapid journey from Cork tp 
London, contained in my Leaves of the Lord Chan. 
cellors of Ireland, wpon the authority of Sir Richard 
Boyle himself. The passage from his True Remem 
brancer, containing this statement, is quoted in 
Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, edited by Archdall 
(i. 155) ; also, under the head of “ Boyle’s § 

Journey to London,” in Gibson's History of Cork, 
ii. 29. J. R. O’Fianacay, 

18, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Joun Fett, Brsnor or Oxrorp (4 S. vii. 283.) 
For once the Editor of “N. & Q.” is in error, 
It was not Dean Samuel Fell, but his son Dean 
John Fell, to whom Tom Brown presented the 
witty rendering of Martial’s distich. Samuel Fell 
died Feb. 1, 1648-9. Brown was born (accordi 
to the Penny Cyclopedia Supplement) in 1663, 
John Fell was promoted to the deanery in 1660, 
which, from 1675 to his death in 1686, he held a 
commendam with the bishopric of Oxford. 

There are several versions of the translation of 
the epigram. The one given in Tom Brown's 
Works, edited by Dr. Drake, 1760 (iv. 100), differs 
slightly from the version in ““N. & Q.” It runs 
thus: — 

“T do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
But why I cannot tell; 
But this I know full well, 
I.do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 


H. P. D. 

SMOKING ILLEGAL (4" S. vi. 384, 485; vii. 198, 
293.)—The annoyance from smokers is not now 
for the first time felt. Some forty years ago! 


| happened to be at Castellamare, on the Bay of 


Naples, when a diplomatic squabble arose on the 
subject with the court of Naples. Prince Leopold, 
the king’s brother, had a palace there with guards 
at the gate, when Mr. Erskine, our attaché, and 
Captain Lushington, son of Sir Henry, who was 
at that time our consul-general, happened to stroll 
past the palace quietly smoking their cigars, hav- 
ing no knowledge that they were transgressing 
the law of court etiquette. The sentinel pounced 
upon them, and in spite of their remonstrances & 
guard carried them off, and they were kept in 
durance vile for the night. Mr. Hill, our minister, 
interfered, and I believe that an official apology 
was made for the contre temps. L. R. 
Jesuit MSS. (4 S, vy. 580.) —W. T. will find 
the MSS. at Stonyhurst College, St. Peter's, near 
Blackburn, Lancashire. D. Power. 
Pimlico. 


Manx Bisnors (4" S. vii. 184, 293.) — In the 
list of Manx bishops given at the last reference 
appears Machutus, with the approximative date 
of 500. A saint of this name appears to have 
been highly venerated in the south-western parts 
of Scotland, and especially in the ancient prinel- 
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pality of Galloway. Saint Malo, the Latin form 
of whose name is Maclovius and Machutus, and 
who, under the latter designation, finds a place in 
the calendar of the English church on the 15th of 
November, is said to have been a native of Mon- 
mouthshire, afterwards bishop of the city of Aleth 
in Brittany, now known as the town of St. Ma- 


loes, and to have died in the year 627. The Manx 
bishop—if any one of this name ever did exist— 
must be a different person, and it certainly seems 


more probable that the saint who was worshipped | 


in Scotland should be a bishop of Man than a 
bishop of Brittany. Can any of your correspon- 
dents throw any light on the subject? 

Epe@arR MacCu.yocu. 

Guernsey. . 

Great MAN ALLUDED TO BY ARNOLD IN A 
Sermon (4* S. vii. 209.) —The reference ought to 
have been to vol. iv. p. 404 (not v.) of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s Sermons. Text from Ezekiel xx. 49. 

a me 


Sree Wri11am Stannore, 1640-1680 (4" S. vii. 
259.)—Probably Sir William Stanhope of Linby, 
co. Nottingham, son of William ‘Stanhope of 
Linby, who, being gentleman usher and daily 
waiter to Queen Catherine, was knighted at 
Whitehall, July 26, 1683; and dying without 
issue, left his estate at Linby to the Earl of Har- 
rington.* (See Brydges lias, iii, 421.) 

Ev. Px. SHIRvey. 

Crests (4° S. vii. 257.) —The following notes 
may be of use to Y.S.M. Joseph Edmondson 
in his Heraldry (2 vols. folio, London, 1780) says 
(i. 189) :— 

“ Occasionally we meet with persons bearing two crests 
on their carriages ; but this I ractice is to be ndemned, 
since, by the strict rules of armory, whenever any man 
assumes a crest which belonged to another family, he 
should lay aside that which is borne by his own, except 
for the purpose of a badge or device. 
deed have long been accustomed to bear, in a row over 
their shields of arms, the f familie 
whose arms they quarter; but in this they not fol- 
lowed by any other nation, and in truth, the absurdity 
and impropriety of such a practice is remarkably strik- 
ing, the instant we recollect the purpose for which crests 
were originally designed. Heraldic writers universally 
agree that a woman cannot bear a crest.” ‘ 

This is confirmed in Burke’s General Armory, 
edit, 1844, p- xii. — 7 : 

“The crest or cognizance (derived from the Latin word 
crista,a comb or tuft ) originated in the thirteenth century, 
and served to distinguish the combatants in the battle or 
tournament: for this reason, no crest is allowed to a 
female.” 

Mr. J. E. Cussans, in his Handbook of Heraldry 
(1869), holds the same opinion as that expressed 
by Edmondson :— 








The Germans in- 





crests of all 











* 2 . . - . ‘ . 
Sir William Stanhope married Catherine, daughter 
of Richard 
Baronage. 


Lord Byron, according to 


Edmondseon’s | 


} 
| 


“Some writers have asserted that if a man should 


| marry an heiress, he and his descendants are permitted 


to bear her paternal crest as well as arms; but this can 
scarcely be, for a lady is not entitled to a crest, and she 
surely cannot confer on another that to which she has no 
right herself.”—Page 172. 
Henry W. HENFREY. 
Markham House, Brighton. 


L. von Begsrnoven (4 S. vii. 257.)—In the 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, pub- 
lished by W. Mackenzie of Paternoster Row, &c., 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren states in his valuable contri- 
bution about this celebrated musician (i. 462): — 

‘A groundless rumour for some time prevailed that he 
was the natural son of the King of Prussia; and, at con- 
siderable pains, he proved himself to be the lawful child 


| of Johann Beethoven, a tenor singer in the chapel of the 


town, in which establish- 


electoral prince in his native 
was named, and 


ment his grandfather, after whom he 
who was also a composer, sang bass.” 
The irregularities in the private life of Frederick 
William II. were so notorious that public opinion 
credited every wicked story told of him. 
CHARLES NAYLOR. 


Joun Dyer (4 S. vii. 232.) —Whatever John- 
son may say to the contrary, Dyer is regarded as 
a fine poet by many writers who are better judges 
of poetry than he who was s ich an enthusiastic 
.dmirer of Hoole’s Tasso. Wordsworth said that 
Dyer was “too much neglected.” I know “The 
Fleece” well. It is a genuine English poem, re- 
d lent of— 

“Flora and the country green. 
And then what noble poetry do we find in the 
‘“¢ Ruins of Rome,” and in that universal favourite 
“ Grongar Hill "—a poem only equalled by Shel- 
‘‘ Lines written on the Euganian Hills,” its 
Have we any modern edition of Dyer? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 

litions of John Dyer’s Poems, 
i Gil- 


ley’s 
reflex. 


[ There are two modern « 
Willmott’s, in Routledge’s British Poets, 1855, ar 
fillan’s, 1859. ] 

Corniso SpokEN IN Devonsurre (4™ S. vii. 
11, 126.)—R. C. A. P. will find the statement he 
refers to, and, I presume, the authority for the 
statement, in Polwhele’s istorical Vieu of Devon- 
shire. I have only the first volume at band, so 
can only quote from the contents. In vol. iii. 
chap. 4, “The Norman-Saxon Period from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Edward the First,” in 
section ix. he gives— 

“ Normans attempting to substitute Norman-French 
for the Anglo-Saxon—the English attached to the Saxon 
language—the Cornu-British in Devon and Cornwall, the 
vulgar tongue—spoken also by the higher ranks of people 
in Cornwall, and a great part of Devonshire.” 

Again, in vol. iv., “The Saxo-Lancastrian- 
Yorkish Period,” in section ix. he says :— 

“The French language very generally adopted in Eng- 
land—the Argjlo-Saxon still the vernacular tongue—the 
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Cornu-British almost lost in Exeter—retained in a great 
part of the Southams.” 


Joun Bannister. 

St. Day, Cornwall. 

P.S. I am afraid my Glossary of Cornish Names 
just completed will not be considered conclusive 
evidence in the way Mr. Piecor (p. 126) would 
suggest. I would also correct an error in his 
statement for which I am responsible. The num- 
ber of Cornish names I have collected beginning 
with Ros should be 200, not 400. 


Denartus or Drusus, Sex. (Sentor) (4% S. 
vii. 95, 148, 223.)—The coin inquired after is not of 
Drusus, but of Nero, described by Cohen, No. 55, 
and valued by him at 20 francs. The legend on 
the reverse written in full is “ saceRDos coopTa- 
TUS IN* OMNI CONLEGIO SUPRA NUMERUM EX 
SENATUS CONSULTO. For the meaning of the 
legend, see Eckhel, Dort. Num. vi. 261. 


Joun Evans. 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempsted. 


Pastey orn Pastewe (4 S. vii. 210.)—Mr. 
Hatssy says “the last abbot of Whitley was a 
Paslewe.” Is not this a misprint for Whalley, 
of which John Paslewe was the twenty-fifth and 
last abbot ? HERMENTRUDE. 


“First Impressions; or, A Day 1n InprIA” 
(4" 8. vii. 266.)\—The author of this book was 
Gurney Turner, Esq., surgeon in the Bengal army, 
and son of Dawson Turner, Esq., of Great Yar- 
mouth. He died in India in 1848. F. H. H. 


Jupierat Oatus (4 S. vii. 209.) — What does 
G. mean by this query? I believe “ the class who 
object to taking oaths in courts of justice ” object 
just as much to “call any man their father upon 
earth.” Our Blessed Lord’s command has no re- 
ference to the natural epithet given by a child to 
its parent. I thought this was a truism. 

HERMENTRUDE. 








Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A History of the Kingdom of Kerry. By M. F. Cusack, 
Author of the Jilustrated History of Ireland, &c. 
(Longman.) 7. 
If it is a good sign for Ireland that one of her sons 

should devote himself to the preparation of a county his- 

tory, it is a no less favourable sign that the author should 
not only be able to exhibit such a good list of Sub- 
scribers as graces his volume, but to acknowledge the 
ready assistance which he has received from all who have 
made Kerry—its history, its geology, its natural re- 
sources—the subject of their inquiries. The Men of 

Kerry will not think the worse of Mr. Cusack’s book for 

his sharp criticism on Mr. Froude; and he certainly de- 

serves credit for originality in including in the volume 


* This is Cohen’s version. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say IN OMNIA CONLEGIA, 




















(from which pedigrees of the county families have been 

advisedly omitted) a number of blank pages in which 

the subscribers may insert such family records or pedi- 

grees as they may desire to preserve. 

The Camden Miscellany. Volume the Sixth. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) 

The volumes of The Miscellany, occasionally put forih 
by the Camden Society, have always been among those 
which found most favour with the members ; and thouch 
this sixth volume, containing as it does — three sepa- 
rate articles, exhibits less variety than usual, a glance at 
the nature of the several papers will show that it does 
not lack the interest of its predecessors, and we doubt not 
it will be equally acceptable. The first of these, “The 
Life of Mr. William Whittingham, Dean of Durham,” 
a well-known Puritan, has been very carefully edited by 
Mrs, Anne Everett Green from the original in Anthony 
Wood's collection in the Bodleian, and illustrated by a 
number of original documents in the Record Office, is an 
illustration of the life of an accomplished Puritan divire. 
The next article, “‘ The Earl of Bristol's Defence of his 
Negociations in Spain,” valuable as it is in itself for the 
light it throws upon Bristol’s conduct, and the secret 
history of the negociations in which he was engaged, is 
made still more valuable and interesting by Mr. Gar- 
diner’s admirable introduction. The “Journal of Sir 
Francis Walsingham from Dec. 1570 to April 1583,” from 
the original in the possession of Lieut.-Colonel Carew, 
may somewhat disappoint the reader from its brevity and 
terseness; but there can be no doubt that, brief as the 
entries are, they are of a nature to be of such assistance 
to students of Elizabethan history as to justify the Coun- 
cil of the Camden Society in committing them to the 
press, under the editorship of Mr. C. T. Martin, who has 
executed his work very carefully, and made it available 
to all who desire to use it by a capital index. 


Books RECEIVED. — Xenophon, By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. (Blackwood.) This new volume of “The An- 
cient Classics for English Readers,” with its admirable 
introductory sketch by Principal Grant, is well calculated 
to maintain the character of this useful series.— Quentin 
Durward. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) 
This is the sixteenth volume of the “ Centenary Edition 


| of the Waverley Novels.” Quentin Durward was even 


more warmly received on the Continent, at its first ap- 
pearance, than in England, from the greater familiarity 
of the readers there with the scenes and historical allu- 
sions contained in it.— The Prologue to Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, with Explanatory Notes and Glossary, and 
a Life of the Poet. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Edited by Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S., &c. (Longmans) 
This little book, calculated as it is to facilitate the read- 
ing of Chaucer, and so popularise the Father of English 
Poetry, deserves the good word of all Chaucer’s admirers. 
WE learn from the Guardian that the History of Kent, 
for which large collections were made by the late Rev. Mr. 
Streatfeild and our late valued friend and frequent con- 
tributor to“N. &Q.,” the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, neither 
of whom lived to see their work in the printer’s hands, is 
now to be brought out under the auspices of the Kentish 
Archeological Society, by Mr. Godfrey Faussett, F.S.A.. 
a gentleman in every way qualified for the work. He 
solicits information especially from landowners and clergy- 
men of the county, regarding not only historical and 
genealogical facts, but even local phrases, proverbs, or 
superstitions. His address is “The Precincts, Canter- 
bury.” We wish him and his coadjutors all success. 


DantEe.—The very valuable library of Baron Seymour 
Kirkup, of Florence, has been consigned to London for 
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sale by auction during the present season. The collec- 
tion is particularly rich in Dante literature, and com- 
prises several MSS. of the “ Divina Commedia” of great 
importance. 

“Lzsor NA Hurpre.”—The Royal Irish Academy 
bas lately published a fac-simile of this great collection 
of Irish legends of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


Iromypox.—A unique manuscript of this prose ro- 
mance has been lately seen, in a handsome vellum 
yolume of about 1440 a.p. The same volume contains, 
among other things, a poetical version, in twelve-line 
stanzas, of many of the books of the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha, and is probably translated from Petrus 
Comestor. 


Harie1an Socitety.—The early Heralds’ Visitation | 





of Oxford, and part of the Visitation of Nottingham, are | 


im the press. 

De. Hooxer.—The Director of the Botanical Gardens 
at Kew has left for Morocco, with a view to collecting 
the plants of that country. 


Royat InstirvtTion, ALBEMARLE Street. — The 
arrangements for the Friday evening lectures have been 
issued, and the following are announced as lecturers: 
Prof. Blackie, Prof. Odling, Mr. Ralston (Cambridge), 
Prof. Huxley, Col. Jervois, Sir J. Lubbock, Prof. T. 
Andrews, and Prof. Tyndall. 


BirminGHAM.—It is reported that an inhabitant of | 


Birmingham has given the munificent sum of 3,000/. as 
a nucleus of a fund for investment for the purchase of 
pictures to be exhibited there. 


Loxypon INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871.—We 
understand that at the State Opening on the Ist of May, 
the Chief Municipal Authority of each City and Town 
of the United Kingdom, the Chairmen of Chambers of 
Commerce, the Masters of City Companies, the Council of 
the Society of Arts, the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the Official Staff, the Reporters for the 
Exhibition, and members of Committees, will be invited 
to take part in the Ceremony, and to inspect the Fine 
Art and Industrial Galleries ; after which the Exhibition 
of Musical Art will take place in the Royal Albert Hall, 
under the general direction of Sir Michael Costa, when 
will be performed a Chorale representing Italian Music, 
composed and conducted by Chevalier Pinsuti; a Psalm 
representing French Music, composed and conducted by 
M. Gounod; an Overture representing German Music, 
composed by Dr. F. Hiller; a Cantata representing 
British Music, composed and conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan ; and “God Save the Queen” by the Chorus 
and Audience, 

Mr. Cuaprect and all other lovers of Old Popular 
Music will be glad to learn that a Series of ‘ Unpublished 
Traditional Ballad Airs, arranged and harmonised for the 
Pianoforte, &c., from Copies procured in the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray: to be edited, with Words 
for Singing and Illustrative Notes, by W. Christie, A.M., 

of Moray,” is in preparation. 


Messrs, Macurttan & Co, announce the second vo- 
lume of Professor Masson’s “ Life of Milton, narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time”; “ A Sketch of the Life of Charles 
M. Young, Tragedian, with Scraps from his Son’s Jour- 
nal, by Julian Charles Young, Rector of Ilmington” ; 
Canon Kingsley’s “ At Last, or a Christmas in the West 
Indies, with numerous Illustrations ”: and a “Life of 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621- 
1688, by W. D. Christie, M.A.” . 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

BREVIARIUM LEODIENSE. 

Begrevines by Snyderhoof, Stoop, Albert Durer, and Lucas Van 
n. 

English Manuscripts. 

Illuminated ditto. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 

W. H. J. Weaie, Caratocue pu Musée pe L’AcApisae DE 
BRuGES. Notices et descriptions avec monogrammes, etc. Bruges, 
1861. Any other works by the same author. 

Wanted by Hr. W. Marsh, 7, Red Lion Square. 





Aotices tao Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week A Word 
for Moore, Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” and several other 
papers of interest. 

W. H.—“Drawing-room” was originally the withdrawing- 
room, a room to which the family withdrew from the general 
dining or common room, 

M. D.—Parsley Piert, or Parsley Break-stone, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Prior's Popular Names of British Plants, 
Alchemilla arvensis. 

J. A. J.— Declined with thanks. 

Sopor anp May.—W. SpeneEr will find the origin of 


| the see of Sodor and Man in our 2"* 5, iii, 129, and the 


arms of the bishops, same series v. 314. 


BrapDForptiEnsis.— Bridegroom literally means bride’s 
man, from A.S. Bryd, bride, and Gum, man, 


Tue Roya. Assent.— We have received several com- 
munications with reference to a silly paragraph on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church Bill being “ null and void,” because 
the bishops were not present when the Royal assent was 
given to it. If the Advertiser, Daily News, and Standard 
did, as is asserted, print such a paragraph (we say if ad- 
visedly), it would be curious to learn how the writer pro- 
cured its insertion. 

T. B.—ZJn the German farces, Pickelherring is the name 
of the Droll or Merry Andrew. 

A.stxe.—J. H. L.’s article appeared in “N. & Q.” of 
Jan, 15, 1870. 

H. M. is referred to the late Sir G. C. Lewis's admirable 
Essay on the Romance Languages. 

IGNORAMUS.— On the first use of blotting-paper consult 
&N. & Q.” 1* S. viii. 185, and 3*4 §, iv. 497. 

J. B. C—For the rustic belief that pigs can see the 
wind, see“ N. & Q.” 1* S. viii. 100. 


Bertir.—We doubt whether the engravings of “ The 
Dance of Death,” in The Portfolio, vols. iii. and iv. are 


from the graver of the Bewicks, as they have no resemblance 


to those by these artists which illustrate the Dance of 
Death, published in 1789. The blocks of the latter work 
were shortly afterwards destroyed by fire in London. 
Another edition of the latter work, with woodcuts imitating 
Bewick, but much inferior, was published in London at a 
subsequent period. 

JonaTHAN Bovcnier.—Edward Phillips's “ Life of 
Milton” is prefixed to Milton’s Letters of State, Lond. 
1694, 12mo. The press mark of the Brit. Mus, copy is 599, 
b. 15. 

Erratum.—4* §. vii. p. 332, col. i. line 11, for “ Pre- 
face” read “ Prefix.” 
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BEFORE and DURING the WAR of ls70. By the “ TIMES" 
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stady.""—Daily News 
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Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 


subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no a | 


ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
— was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 
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